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§ 1. Buddhist concept of life and the precept of non-killing 

1.1. Concept of life 

There are three words indicating life in Pali: life (pana), living being [satta] and animate nature [bhuta), 
but the meaning of these three words is same as pa -- someone who has life. In this definition of 
taking life, there are two meanings: 

first unmoving living being, means plants and vegetation, 

second movable living being, means human beings and animals. 

The Buddha says, "People think that plant has life." This means that the general opinion of the people 
during the time of the Buddha in India at least is that trees or plants have life. The Buddha just voiced 
the opinion of the people. 

Hindu or Brahminism already advocated non-violence [ahimsa) to all forms of life. Mahatma Gandhi 
died for this cause. 

In the Vasettha Sutta of M.N, the Buddha gives a list of life. He starts with grass and trees, then 
animals and ends with human beings. The only difference between them is that plants are one-faculty 
beings while animals and human beings have five faculties. Therefore, plants have life. If you cut trees 
or grass intentionally, you break the first rule. 

Thus, according to Buddhist teachings, life is divided into basically three forms: human beings, animals 
and plants or vegetations. But human life is considered fortunate. 

1.2. Human life is rare 

Because it is only human beings who can understand the teachings of the Buddha and attain 
enlightenment. That is why the future Buddha Maitreya is waiting for his opportunity to be reborn in 
the human world to attain enlightenment. 

According to Buddhism, a human birth is a rare occurrence and it is compared to a pinch of sand with 
the size of the earth. (S.II.263) 

The chance of a being in hell to be born as a human is less than a blind turtle, surfacing once a 
century, to happen to put its head through a ring moved by the winds across the surface of the sea. 

Most moral and spiritual progress, or its opposite, is made at the human level according to Buddhism, 
because gods in heaven are enjoying their good karma so they are not in a position to understand the 
Dharma while beings in the lower realms are suffering so they also cannot understand the Dharma. 
While humans have both happiness and suffering so they can understand. 
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Human beings are superior to animals in terms of their capacities for moral action and spiritual 
development. This is backed up by the reflection that one's present fortunate position as a human is 
only a temporary state of affairs dependent on past good karma. 

1.3. Not to take life 

According to Buddhism, the precept of not to take of life includes all the three forms of life. There are 
two canonical definitions of taking life. 

(1) According to Dhammika Sutta of Suttanipata, taking life has three aspects: (a) Killing, (b) Getting 
someone to kill, (c) Giving consent to kill. The verse goes thus, 

Let him not destroy life(Sit) or cause others to destroy life [itW] and also not approve of 
others' killing^^H^). Let him refrain from oppressing all living beings in the world, 
whether strong or weak. 

(2) He himself takes life and encourages another to do so, approves of taking life and speaks in praise 
thereof. He himself abstains from taking life, encourages another to such abstinence, approves of such 
abstinence and speaks in praise thereof. (A.II.253) 

The Buddha teaches that life is dear to all and everyone fears death. Everyone has the right to live 
safely. This is a basic human right. In any society, if the security of life is guaranteed, then people could 
live happily and they can do their work to develop the society in which they live. If the security of life is 
not guaranteed, then people in that society will live in fear. As a result of that, people could not 
engage in any social work because they have to look after their life first. Thus, the first important thing 
is the security of life. 

With regard to human beings, the texts says: "Whatever bhikkhu should intentionally deprive a human 
being of life, or seek a weapon for him for taking [-life], or should utter praise of death, or should urge 
him towards death saying, Good man, what use to you is this miserable life? Death is better than life. 
Or, having such thoughts and intentions in mind, should in several ways utter praise of death, or 
should urge him towards death, he too becomes defeated, is not in communion." 

With regard to plants, the vinaya rules were enacted, this simple instruction became a vinaya rule. 
These particular rules are only for the ordained monks, not for novices. If the ordained monks commit 
this offence, then it is Expiation. 

So life (pana) in the first rule has threefold life: human being, animals and plants. If a monk kills a 
human being, he is expelled from Sasana, but if he takes the life of a animal or plant, he will not be 
expelled from sasana. But he can stay in the Sasana after a confess in front of the community. 

1.4. Intention and Knowledge 

(1) Here knowing with full consciousness and intention are very important. The Buddha says, if one 
cuts trees or grass knowingly and intentionally, he commits the offence of expiation. So, it is no doubt 
that taking the life of vegetation knowingly and intentionally commits the offence of Expiation. 
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(2) If you do not express your dissatisfaction and remain silent when you see someone killing an 
animal, you commit an offence. So killing in whatever form, with whatever purpose, is totally 
condemned in Buddhism. 
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Least 


An action performed without intention and knowledge, 


Lesser 


Knowing a certain kind of action is evil, but out of control of oneself e.g. drunk or 
impassioned. 


Less 


Not clear or mistaken about the object affected by the action. 


Worse 


Full intention, fully knowing, and knowing that the action is evil. Result in bad 
karmic results, particularly if it is premeditated. 


Worst 


Full intention, fully knowing, and knowing that the action is evil, but do not 
recognize that one is doing wrong. 



Therefore, the security of all forms of life can be created only in Buddhist society because all forms of 
life are protected in Buddhist society. 



What we have discussed above is the negative aspect of Pahatipata. Here we should talk the positive 
aspect of Pahatipata. 

1.5. Positive aspect of Pahatipata 

This precept is based on the principle of goodwill and respect for the right to life of all living beings. 
As the Buddha says: "All tremble at punishment, all fear death. Putting oneself in the place of another, 
one should not kill nor cause another to kill." (Dhammapada, 129) 

So the Buddha advised his disciples: "He has laid the cudgel and sword aside, and ashamed of 
roughness, and full of mercy, he dwells compassionate and kind to all creatures that have life." Digha 
Nikaya. 

So in the Metta Sutta, the Buddha advised people to practice compassion: "One should not wish 
another pain out of anger or thoughts of enmity. Just as a mother would protect her only son with her 
life, so one should cultivate the immeasurable mind towards all living beings and friendliness towards 
the whole world." 

§ 2. Buddhist Attitude to Suicide 

Early Buddhist Scholars as far back as in early 1920s expressed their views that Buddhist attitude to 
suicide is equivocal in the canon. 

In his 1922 entry on suicide in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, de La Vallee Poussin wrote: 
We have therefore good reason to believe (1) that suicide is not an ascetic act leading to 
spiritual progress and to nirvana, and (2) that no saint or arahant- a spiritual progress being 
- will kill himself. But we are confronted with a number of stories which prove beyond dispute 
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that we are mistaken in these two important conclusions. (Suicide (Buddhist) in James Hasting 
ed. vol. 24) 

In the same year, F.L Woodward expressed a similar opinion. "There are, however, passages in the 
Nikayas where the Buddha approves of the suicide of bhikkhus; but in these cases they were arahants, 
and we are to suppose that such beings who have mastered self, can do what they pleases as regards 
the life and death of their carcass." (cited from DK 1998) 

Just as Damien Keown points out: "Views of this kind have influenced Western scholarship over the 
past seventy year. It should be noted that the scholarly consensus has been that suicide is permitted 
for the enlightened alone; there is no suggestion that suicide is condoned in the case of those who are 
not enlightened, and indeed the consensus is that it is prohibited for the unenlightened (in other 
words, virtually everybody). Various attempts (for the most part along similar lines) have been made to 
explain why suicide is prohibited for the unenlightened but permitted for the enlightened." (Damien 
Keown, 1998) 

So in 1965, Lamotte clearly expressed his opinion: "The desperate person who takes his own life 
obviously aspires to annihilation: his suicide, instigated by desire, will not omit him from fruition, and 
he will have to partake of the fruit of his action. In the case of the ordinary man, suicide is a folly and 
does not achieve the intended aim." 

This situation is compared with the suicide of an enlightened person: "In contrast, suicide is justified in 
the persons of the Noble Ones who have already cut off desire and by so doing neutralized their 
actions by making them incapable of producing further fruit. From the point of view of early Buddhism, 
suicide is a normal matter in the case of the Noble Ones who, having completed their work, sever their 
last link with the world and voluntarily pass into Nirvana, thus definitely escaping from the world of 
rebirths." 

Recently, Marilyn Harran in his entry "Suicide." In the Encyclopedia of Religion. Ed. Lindsay 

Jones. Vol. 13. expresses the same opinion: 

Buddhism in its various forms affirms that, while suicide as self-sacrifice may be appropriate 
for the person who is an arhat, one who has attained enlightenment, it is still very much the 
exception to the rule. (Marilyn Harran, 1987) 

More recently, Becker also expresses a similar opinion saying: "Buddhism sees death as not the end of 
life, but simply a transition; suicide is therefore no escape from anything. Thus, in the early sangha 
(community of followers of the Buddha), suicide was in principle condemned as an inappropriate 
action. But the early Buddhist texts include many cases of suicide which the Buddha himself accepted 
or condoned. For example, the suicides of Vakkali and of Channa were committed in the face of 
painful and irreversible sickness. It is significant, however, that the Buddha's praise of the suicides is 
not based on the fact that they were in terminal states, but rather that their minds were selfless, 
desireless, and enlightened at the moments of their passing." (Becker, 1990) 
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Later in his book: Breaking the Circle: Death and the Afterlife in Buddhism, published in 1993, Becker 
again says: "There is nothing intrinsically wrong with taking one's own life, if not done in hate, anger 
or fear." (cited from DK 1998) 

So according to early scholars, Buddhism condemns suicide but permits it if the person is an 
enlightened one. 

But more recently, Buddhist scholars such as Peter Harvey and Damien Keown are of the opinion that 
Buddhist teachings do not support suicide even for the Enlightened Ones. 

Damien Keown writes: "Contrary to these views, it seems to me that Buddhism expresses the belief 
that there is something intrinsically wrong with taking one's own life (or indeed taking any life), 
regardless of one's enlightenment, and that motivation - although of great importance in the 
assessment of the moral status of actions - is not the sole criterion of rightness." (Damien Keown, 
1998, 393) 

2.1. Causes of suicide 

First let us first take a look of the reasons why people commit suicide. Texas Suicide Prevention 
Website: Some of the Reasons People Attempt & Commit Suicide 

Firearm Availability 

Depression - Major incapacitating despair beyond despair. 
Schizophrenia, Personality Disorder, etc. 

Alcoholism & Substance Abuse 

Alcohol & substance abuse impair judgment and allow people to act on self-destructive feelings they might 
not otherwise respond to in such a drastic way. 

Illness & Physical Infirmity 

Physical pain brought on by old age or illness, others are afraid of not being able to care for themselves and 
others are concerned about placing a financial, physical and emotional burden on their families. 
Revenge, Anger, Punishment 

Wanting to send a definite angry message/other use it as a threat. Ironically if these people kill themselves 
they won't be around to witness the punishment they've inflicted on their loved ones. 

Sacrifice for others or the community 

Politics - Used to make a political statement 

Suicide Bombers 

Sacrifice their lives in order to accomplish an assassination or widespread destruction of life and property for 
a political and/or military goal. 

Loss of a loved one 

Whether it's the sudden death of a loved one or a best friend, or the breakup-or threatened breakup-of a 

marriage or relationship, some people are driven by loss to take their own lives. 

Loss of job, economic distress 

During hard economic times, some people who have been laid off or had property foreclosed upon or 

repossessed, see no way out of their predicament other than suicide. 

Sexual orientation, gender conflicts 
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From the above table we can see that the most common reasons for suicide are serious or terminal 
illness, difficulties such as finance, lost loved ones etc. 

2.2. Argument against suicide 

For the convenience sake I have summarized the scholars argument against suicide as follows. Peter 
Harvey argues against suicide from the following three reasons: 

First: Suicide is not a way to escape the present difficult situation as Buddhism believe rebirth. 

The above reasons are just some common ones; the situation is complex and reasons are different one 
from the other. However, the most common one is to escape difficult situation such as serious illness 
or economic difficulties. 

In this case, according to Buddhist principles, such an escape is totally ineffective because it will only 
be followed by a further rebirth probably a lower than human, in which the suffering will probably 
continue or even more intensified. 

According to Buddhist teachings, the mentality at the moment of death is vital for the future birth, 
calm and controlled mind will be reborn in a better realm otherwise, a bad realm. (M. M. 100-103) 
Suicide is seen as likely to lead to a bad rebirth next time. 

Second: As human life is rare and precious, suicide not only wastes the opportunity for oneself, but 
also deprives others of benefits that one may bring to them. 

This is reflected in the early Buddhist text, Payasi Sutta of the DIghanikaya, when Mahakassapa was 
asked by a materialist named Payasi why, if rebirth existed, moral people such as monks did not kill 
themselves to gain the karmic results of their good actions. 

Kassapa replies with a parable of two wives of a Brahmin who had just died. While one wife had a son, 
who was due to inherit, the other was in an advanced state of pregnancy. To find the sex of her child, 
and to gain part of the inheritance for him if he was a male, the latter cuts open her belly. She and her 
child died. 

The point of this illustration ostensibly is to show that prudentially-motivated suicide proves entirely 
counter-productive and stems from a basic misunderstanding about the real nature of the fact, assapa 
then says that moral people "do not seek to hasten the ripening of that which is not yet ripe" . 

The purpose virtuous renouncers and Brahmins, of lovely qualities, is gained by life. In 
proportion to the length of time that such a man abides here, is the abundant karmic 
fruitfulness that they create, practicing for the welfare of the many, for the happiness of the 
many, out of compassion for the world. (D II 330-1; cf. Milin. 195) 
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In other words, the virtuous people's living is not just to promote one's own spiritual welfare but 
others' as well. One has an obligation to others to remain in this body since it is a good instrument. 

So this answers why even for saints or arahants, suicide is not permissible. 

Third: According to Buddhist teachings, one of the cravings is craving for annihilation: to get rid of 
unpleasant situations. Where one's whole life-situation is perceived to be so unbearable that one 
rejects it, it may culminate in suicide. 

Indian religions such as Jainism, some sects of Hinduism and others have such a view of life and 
towards the physical body. 

However, as it is craving which impels one through the round of rebirths, the state of mind which 
prompts suicide will be a crucial cause of yet another rebirth, along with its problems. 

Fourth: Death is mentioned in the first of the Four Noble Truths as one of the most basic aspects of 
suffering so a person who opts for death believing it to be a solution to suffering has fundamentally 
misunderstood the first noble truth which teaches that death is not the solution, but the problem. 

Fifth: Suicide also brings so much suffering for his or her relatives particularly his or her partner. 

§ 3. Suicide and precepts 

Although textual discussions of the first precept of non-killing rarely mention suicide, killing oneself is 
just as much an act of killing as killing another person, so there seems little reason to see suicide as 
not breaching this precept. 

As we have seen one of the criteria forjudging good and bad actions is that if one sees that the action 
conduces to the harm of neither oneself nor others, nor both, it can be seen to be wholesome, with a 
happy result, otherwise it is bad. (M. 1. 415-6) 

Suicide is obviously an act of harming oneself, hence it is not recommended. 

This point will be clearer when we look at what consisted of "defeat" in the monastic life, the 
permanent expulsion from the community. 

There are two events associated with it. First when the Buddha delivered a sermon concerning the 
"foulness of the body", that inside the skin it is rather unattractive, and not worthy of being the object 
of attachment (M. III. 269; S.IV. 62; cf. S. V. 320-2; Vin.III.68ff) monks misunderstood the implication of 
the sermon. As a result, many committed suicide or asked others to take their life. 

The second event was that of some bad monks persuaded a layman to kill himself, so that they could 
seduce his wife. They "praised the beauty of death" and argued that, as a good person, he would have 
a good rebirth. He thus deliberately ate bad food until he died (Vin. III. 72-3) 
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Thus according to the Vinaya, the rule was laid down as a result of these two events. 

Whatever monk should intentionally deprive a human being of life, or should look about so 
as to be his knife-bringer, or should praise the beauty of death, or should incite (anyone) to 
death, saying, "Hello there, my man, of what use to you is this evil, difficult life? Death is 
better for you than life", or who should deliberately and purposefully in various ways praise 
the beauty of death or should incite (anyone) to death: he is also one who is defeated, he is 
not in communion. (Vin. M. 73) 

Here, it is quite clear that murder or assisting someone in suicide or inciting or praising suicide, in all 

these cases, the person involved is defeated. 

Therefore, Lamotte's interpretation of this passage as being nothing wrong in suicide in the point of 
view of Buddhist ethics is, in fact, wrong. 

The above is recorded in the Theravada Vinaya. However, in the Mahisasaka Vinaya, the rule is 
different. 

The Mahisasaka Vinaya also gives the same story behind the formulation of the rule that many monks 
misunderstood the Buddha's sermon concerning the "foulness of the body". So they sought suicide. 
(T22, 7a-10a) (This story is referred to in S V 320-2; T22, 7, 253c-257c, 576b-577b) 

After assembled the monks, the Buddha told them: "You, foolish, what you have done is not in 
accordance with the Dharma. Don't you remember what I have told you, compassionate and patient to 
all sentient beings. But today, you don't remember this teaching." 

After reproached the monks, the Buddha said to them: "If one who kills himself commits a serious 
offence (HHitf!)." This offence is just next to defeat, which results in expulsion. 

3.1.1. A sick monk 

At that time, a monk who had already established himself in the sramana, an arahant suffered serious 
illness. Other monks came to see him and said "Why don't you commit suicide and be reborn in 
heaven enjoying happiness since you have established yourself in the Brahmacariya." 

Then the monk replied: "I cannot commit suicide although suffering from illness because the Buddha 
laid down rules that suicide is a serious offence." 

The monk again reported a similar case that while he was in a country practicing, the country fell into 
some bandit hands. People suffered from not seeing their dear and loved ones. 

The monk said to them: "You all have done good karma, why don't you take your life instead of 
suffering?" The lay people replied: "Although we suffer from losing loved ones, but we still can 
practice the Dharma in this suffering world." 
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Then the text discusses when an embryo is considered a human and what consisted of suicide or 
inciting others to kill. 

"From the time entering into mother's womb to forty ninth day it is called like-a-human. After 
that it is a human. Suicide means by knife, stick, or poison with one's own hands and feet." 
(T22, 8b) 

So according to the Mahisasaka Vinaya, suicide is an offence. In other words, suicide is condemned in 
Buddhism. 

In the Theravada Vinaya, we also have a similar case. A monk was tormented by some unmet desire, 
dissatisfaction. So he climbs the Vulture Peak and falls down a precipice, clearly a suicide attempt to 
kill himself. However, he survives from the fall, but kills another person through landing on him. 

The monk wonders if he has committed an offence entailing expulsion as he has killed someone. 

The Buddha then says: "Monks, one should not cast oneself off. Whoever shall cast himself off, there is 
an offence of wrong-doing." (Vin. III. 82) 

Here the offence is not so heavy as entailing defeat, but something approximating to it because the 
intention behind the action is important. 

Peter Harvey says that the above rule "one should not throw oneself off a cliff" can also be interpreted 
generally as "one should not kill oneself". 

Because the Milindapahha in fact cites this rule in support the argument that virtuous people should 
not kill themselves, as they deprive the world of the benefit that they can bring to it. (Miln. 195-7) 

I delight not in dying, I delight not in living, 

But I wait for the time, as a hireling his wages. 

I delight not in dying, I delight not in living, 

But I wait for the time, clearly conscious and mindful. (MQ. p62.) 

The commentary to the Theravada Vinaya says: "(1) And here, not only is (oneself) not to be cast off, 
also by whatever other means, even by stopping eating, one is not to be killed: whoever is ill and, 
when there is medicine and attendants, desires to die and interrupts his food, this is wrong-doing, 
surely. 

Comments: this means there should absolutely be no suicide. 

(2) But of whom there is a great illness, long-lasting, (and) the attending monks are wearied, are 
disgusted, and worry 'what now if we were to set (him) free from sickness?': if he, (thinking): this body 
being nursed does not endure, and the monks are wearied', stops eating, does not take medicine, it is 
acceptable. 
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Comment: this permissible because the illness not only give troubles to the sick monk but also to the 
attendants as well. It seems that the Buddha allows this kind of passive suicide. 

(3) Who (thinking) 'this illness is intense, the life-activities do not persist, and this special (meditative) 
attainment of mine is seen as if I can put my hand on it' stops (eating): it is acceptable, surely. 

Comment: because of the serious illness and the meditation is so advancing that he may attain to the 
goal, so stopping eating is permissible. 

(4) Moreover, for one who is not ill, for whom a sense of religious urgency has arisen, (thinking) 'the 
search for food is, indeed, an obstacle: I will just attend to the meditation object', stopping (eating) 
under the heading of the meditation object is acceptable. 

Comment: because of the religious urgency for practice 

(5) Having declared a special (meditative) attainment, he stops eating: it is no acceptable. 

Comment: This means that after the attainment, just as discussed above, even an arahant cannot 
commit suicide. 

However, according to the Mahaprajhaparamita-sastra, attributed to Nagarjuna, suicide is not 
onslaught of a living being. 

"In the Vinaya it is said that suicide is not onslaught of a living being \pranatipata, i.e. a breach of the 
first precept]. Fault [apatti) and karmic fruitfulness result respectively from wrong done to others or 
benefiting others. It is not by caring for one's own body or killing one's own body that one acquires 
karmic fruitfulness or commits a misdeed. That is why it is said in the Vinaya that suicide is not a fault 
of onslaught on a living being, but it is sullied by delusion, by attachment, and by hate." 

So here it is a controversy. It is probably that different schools interpreted the Vinaya rules differently. 
But we have not traced the sources in any of existing Vinaya texts. 

§ 4. Analysis of cases of Suicide in the canon 

There are several cases of suicide recorded in the Buddhist canon. We just confine to the Pali canon 
for the moment as there are too much for us to deal for now. 

Vakkali: Vakkali suffers from terminal ill, afflicted and stricken with sore disease. The Buddha comes to 
see him. (Vakkali, S. III. 119; Thag. 350-4; Dh.A. IV. 117; Vism.129; Samyuktagama, 12, 346b-347b) 

Then the Buddha comes to see him and discourses on the impermanence of the body to Vakkali and 
left. Vakkali also realizes the impermanence of the five aggregates. 

Long after the Buddha left, Vakkali asks his attendants lift him to the Black Rock. 
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The Buddha say: "Fear not, Vakkali. Fear not, Vakkali. Your dying will not be evil. Your ending will not 
be evil." 

Then Vakkali uses a knife and dies. 

The commentary says that the pain of the knife was such that, in the very moment of dying, realizing 
his state of an ordinary person [puthujjana) as imperfect, Vakkali made a great effort to attain and did 
so before actual death. 

Godhika: He, abiding in zealous, ardent and strenuous study, touched temporary emancipation of 
mind, and then fell away there from. And this befell him a second, and yet a third time, yet, even six 
times. Then he thought: Up to six times have I fallen away from temporary emancipation of mind. 
What if I were now to use the knife. (S 1 120, Samyuktagama, 12, 286a-b) 

The text does not mention what precise external phenomenon prevented him from sustaining his 
mind-release, and there is no other case in the canon of this type of complaint with which we could 
compare it. 

The commentary maintains that it was a physical sickness that affected him and adds that he attained 
arahantship after cutting his throat (S.A. 1. 144) 

We may infer from this that the actual dying process had the effect of removing the particular feature 
inhibiting his release. 

The Buddha did not have any comment on this occasion. 

Channa [Channavada Sutta, Sutta No.144 of M.III.263-266; Channavaga in S.IV.55-60; Samyuktagama, 
T2, 347b-348b) was gravely ill and suffered from afflictions. When Sariputta and Maha Cunda came to 
see him he expressed his wish to use a knife. 

Both Sariputta and Maha Cunda asked him not to do so and would provide whatever food, medicine 
and attendance if necessary. But Channa told them he had all and he would "use the knife 
blamelessly". 

Nanamoli and Bodhi, who translated the Majjhimanikdya, say in a footnote that by the phrase "use the 
knife blamelessly" it means Channa was an arahant. But the commentary regards it as a case of self- 
overestimation. 

The Buddha's comments on this event is that "when one lies down this body and clings to a new body, 
then I say one is blameworthy. There was none of that in the bhikkhu Channa; the bhukkhu Channa 
used the knife blamelessly." 
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However, the commentary says that when Channa cut his throat, and at that moment the fear of death 
descended on him and the sign of future rebirth appeared. Recognizing that he was still an ordinary 
person, he was aroused and developed insight. Comprehending the formations, he attained 
arahantship just before he expired. 

4.1. Attempted Suicide 

STha: (Therlgatha, XL) She was distressed at not obtaining spiritual progress after seven years of 
endeavour. She concludes: "How shall I extricate myself from this evil living? I will die." 

Taking a noose she hung it round the bough of a tree, and, fastening it round her neck, with all the 
cumulative effect of former efforts, she impelled her mind to insight. Then to her, at that very moment, 
through her knowledge attaining maturity, insight grew within, and she won arahantship. 

So loosening the rope from her neck, she turned back again. 

Sappadasa: (Theragatha, 405-410) This monk was overpowered by passion and never obtained 
concentration. This distressed him so much that he was about to commit suicide with a razor. 

Then he reasoned thinking arose and he realized the inward vision. 

Mahanama: (S V 369) The text says: "At such times, lord, my thoughts, which are fixed on the Exalted 
One (Buddha), the Norm (Dhamma) and the Order (Sangha), simply bewildered. Then it occurred to 
me: "If I were at this very moment to make an end, what would be my lot, what would be my destiny 
in the life to come." 

The Buddha said, "Have no fears, Mahanama! Have no fears, Mahanama! Blameless will be your death. 
You will make a blameless end " 

Here Mahanama did not commit suicide but just had such thoughts. 

4.1.1. Analysis of the above cases 

Previous scholars come to the conclusion that suicide is NOT condemned for the enlightened ones in 
Buddhism almost based on the above examples found in the Pali Canon. 

Damien Koewn brings forwards six arguments against the above conclusion and asserts that 
Buddhism in fact nowhere praises suicide. 

First: The Buddha does not explicitly state, either here or anywhere else, that he condones suicide by 
Arahants. What the Buddha really means is that the urgency of putting an end to rebirth is important. 

DK says: "If, like Woodard, we translate the Buddha's concluding statement to say that Channa used 
the knife "without reproach," it most likely means simply that the Buddha felt it would be improper to 
blame or reproach Channa (or someone in his situation). In other words, it is an acknowledgement 
that the burden of guilt in many circumstances may be slight or non-existent." 
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He even quotes from Wiltshire to support his argument. Wiltshire says: "Apart from representing 
putative cases of suicide, these stories share one further overriding theme - each of the protagonists 

is suffering from a serious degenerative illness So, when we try to understand why they are 

exonerated, it is initially necessary to appreciate that their act is not gratuitously performed, but 
constrained by force of circumstances." 

Second: there are textual reasons for thinking that the Buddha's apparent exoneration may not be an 
exoneration after all or at least that it would not be safe to draw any firm conclusions. 

Keown says: "Exoneration is the removal of a burden of guilt, while condonation is the approval of 

what is done In other words it is an acknowledgement that the burden of guilt in many 

circumstances may be slight or non-existent. Thus we might say in the present case the Buddha is 
exonerating Channa rather than condoning suicide" (1998: 396-7). 

Third: the textual evidences that suicide may be permissible in Christianity is much greater than in 
Buddhism in the sense that there are many examples of suicide in the Old Testament: this has not, 
however, prevented the Christian tradition from teaching consistently that suicide is gravely wrong. 

By comparison to these texts, Theravada sources are model of consistency in their refusal to 
countenance the intentional destruction of life. 

Fourth: the commentarial tradition on the Channa episode finds it unacceptable that an arahant would 
take his own life in the way Channa did. 

Fifth: if we accept the commentary explanation that Channa was an ordinary person before his suicide, 
from his motivation, deliberation, and intention down to the act of picking up the razor, then it cannot 
set a precedent for arahants for the simple reason that he was not one himself until after he had 
performed the suicidal act. 

Sixth: suicide is repeatedly condemned in canonical and non-canonical sources and goes directly 
"against the stream" of Buddhist moral teachings. 

4.1.2. The dialogues 

Here one of the important thing scholars have not discussed is the dialogues which took place 
between either the Buddha or his great disciples such Sariputta and Maha Cunda to Channa and the 
people involved before they, whether arahants or not, committed suicide. 

First, in the case of Vakkali: 

The Buddha asks him whether he has any doubt. Vakkali replies that he has no any doubt or remorse. 
The Buddha asks him whether he has anything to reproach himself as to morals. Vakkali replies that he 
has nothing to reproach himself as to morals. 
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Then the Buddha asks him that he must has some worry and Vakkali answers that he wishes to see the 
Buddha for a long time. The Buddha at this point utters the famous saying: 

"Hush, Vakkali! What is there in seeing this vile body of mine? He who sees the Dhamma, Vakkali, sees 
me, he who sees me, sees the Dhamma. Verily, seeing the Dhamma, Vakkali, one sees me, seeing me, 
one sees the Dhamma." 

The Buddha then gives him a discourse on the impermanence of the five aggregates. 

From the conversation, it is clear that Vakkali has no doubt and remorse as regarding to moral and has 
nothing to reproach himself, so his mind is clear. 

While in the case of Mahanama 

The Buddha said, "Have no fears, Mahanama! Have no fears, Mahanama! Blameless will be your death. 
You will make a blameless end. For he whose mind, Mahanama, has for a long time been practiced in 
faith, in virtue, in learning, in giving up and insight, -- though this material body of his, for the four 
elements compounded, from parents sprung, of a nature to be worn away, pounded away, broken and 
scattered, though this body be devoured by crows and vultures, devoured by kites and dogs, -- yet his 
mind, if longtime practiced in faith, virtue, learning, giving up and insight, the mind soars aloft, the 

mind wins the summit Now your mind, Mahanama! has for a long time been practiced in faith, 

virtue, learning, giving up and insight. Have no fear, Mahanama! Have no fear, Mahanama! Blameless 
will be your death. You will make an end that is blameless." 

In this case, again the mind of Mahanama is well established and firm after practicing in "faith, virtue, 
learning, giving up and insight". 

As for Channa, his mind is also clear that it is would be blameless for his to use the knife. 
4.2. Abhidharma 

Vasubhandu differed from Sanghabhadra on suicide particularly with regard to Godhika's case. We 
use Vasubhandu's Abhidharma-kosa \ M [S il Jff {R £ fit J and Sanghabhadra's Abhidharma- 
nyayanusara [HlliiltiiUESiitJ for discussion. 

Their discussion and argument primarily focus on whether arahants retrogress from their attainments. 
Vasubhandu is the opinion that arahant fruit does not retrogress while Sanghabhadra does not agree. 

Vasubhandu is the opinion that Godhika, "while he was a learner, tasted the flavour of temporary 
liberation in the past, but due his low intelligence he falls back several times. As a result, he took his 
life with a knife. But due to his non-attachment to his physical body, he attained arahantship and 
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entered nirvana just before he expired. So Godhika is not a case of arahant retrogressed from his 
attainment." (T29, 130b) 

But Sanghabhadra is the opinion that arahant does retrogress from their attainments. He also takes 
Godhika as an example and thinks that Godhika retrogressed to learning stage [saiksa) after he 
attained Non-Learning stage [asaiksa). 

This is because "(he) deeply understands the suffering results of defilements (klesa) being present and 
longs for his previous attainment of the arahant fruit, so he commits suicide. He knows himself that he 
can attain the same fruit by the same way." (T29, 715b) 

Sanghabhadra argues: "If a learner (saiksa) knows that defilements will definitely present at the 
moment of death resulting in another birth or becoming, it aggravates the suffering of birth-death, 
how can he commit suicide? If Vasubandhu's explanation is true, Godhika must be a fool and commits 
suicide without any purpose." (T29, 715b) 

Thus, we can see that their discussions are around the attainment of the person involved not whether 
the act of suicide is right or wrong, which is very much in line with the early Buddhist thought. 

§ 5. Mahayana Developments 

Mahayana attitude to the problem of suicide is very complex due to various factors such as 
devotionism and bodhisattva ideal of altruism. 

Early Mahayana sutra such the Saddharmapundarika (Lotus Sutra), the Dafangbianfo-baoen-jing (Sutra 
of the great skilful means[mahopaya] by which the Buddha requites the debt to his parents iCTjfli? 
illiM), the Brahma Net Sutra etc. all praise religious suicide. 

First, in the Chapter Twenty-three: The Former Deeds of Bodhisattva Medicine King of the Lotus Sutra, 
it says: 

The Bodhisattva Medicine King in a former birth set fire on his body as a great offering to the a 
Buddha named Sun Moon Pure Bright Virtue, Thus Come One (Candrasurya-vimlaprabhasasri) after he 
swallowed various kinds of perfumes. 

This of course should be understand as a simile because the text says that the Bodhisattva is "doing 
this (swallowing all kinds of flowers) for a period of fully twelve hundred years" and "The glow shown 
forth, illuminating worlds equal in number to the sands of eighty million Ganges." 

The text says: "The Buddhas in these worlds simultaneously spoke out in praise, saying: 'Excellent, 
excellent, good man! This is true diligence. This is what is called a true Dharma offering to the Thus 
Come One. Though one may use flowers, incense, necklaces, incense for burning, powdered incensed, 
paste incense, heavenly silken banners and canopies, along with the incense of the sandalwood that 
grows by the southern seashore, presenting offerings of all such things as these, he can never match 
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this! Though one may make donations of his realm and cities, his wife and children, he is no match for 
this! Good men, this is called the foremost donation of all. Among all donations, this is most highly 
prized, for one is offering the Dharma to the Thus Come One'" 

The Buddha disappeared after they had spoken these words. But "The body of the bodhisattva burned 
for twelve hundred years, and when that period of time had passed, it at last burned itself out." 

The Dafangbianfo-baoen-jing (Sutra of the great skilful means[mahopaya] by which the Buddha 
requites the debt to his parents Xlj&i%$.EM) in the second chapter also narrates a story of the 
Buddha's former deed. 

When the Buddha was a bodhisattva, as a Universal Monarch, he reflected and thought that people in 
his kingdom still suffered from birth, old age, illness and death although they enjoyed prosperity 
through his righteous ruling. But for a great teacher, he had to lead his people to eternal happiness of 
nirvana. 

Therefore, the king made up his mind to seek the teaching of the Buddha for his subjects even at the 
cost of his own life in order to cure their illness. Thus, Sakka, the king of gods, disguised as a Brahmin 
teacher who knew the teaching of the Buddha. 

But the Brahmin teacher asked the king to light a thousand lamps by cutting a thousand holes on his 
body as a reward for the teaching. The king agreed. 

When the Brahmin teacher taught the half stanza to him: there is birth there must be death, happiness 
is the cessation of this 0i^MM, itbMJt^), he order his people to write it down and teach all his 
subject. 

At this moment, Sakka revealed his real identity and asked the Monarch: "For what kind of purpose 
you make such kind of offering, for becoming the king of gods?" 

The Monarch answered that he did not want that nor for wealth, but for the sole purpose of saving all 
sentient beings. 

The king of gods, Sakka, expressed his doubts about the Monarch's intention. In order to prove his 
intension, the Monarch said: "If I cheat Sakka, the king of gods, let my wounds bleeding without cure. 
Otherwise, let my wounds be cured immediately." 

As soon as the Monarch finished his speech, his wounds were cured and his body became perfect 
again. 

Thus, the sons of the monarch and numerous ordinary people vowed to attain full enlightenment too. 
The people in the country is indebted to the king. 
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The Brahma Net Sutra also says: "Then, whenever novices come from afar to seek instruction, he 
should explain, according to the Dharma, all the Bodhisattva renunciation practices, such as burning 
one's body, arm, or finger [as the ultimate act in the quest for Supreme Enlightenment]. If a novice is 
not prepared to follow these practices as an offering to the Buddhas, he is not a Bodhisattva monk. 
Moreover, a Bodhisattva monk should be willing to sacrifice his body and limbs for starving beasts and 
hungry ghosts [as the ultimate act of compassion in rescuing sentient beings]." 

From the above three Mahayana texts, it is clear that religious suicide is praised by the Mahayanists if 
it is for (1) religious devotion, or (2) for seeking the Dharma. 

We may also add that (3) for the sake of other's welfare such as the Bodhisattva throw himself to the 
hungry tigress. 

This kind of idea is perhaps influenced by ascetic practices of Hinduism and Jainism as a way of 
showing their devotion and as we as an offering to the Buddhas. They are not Buddhistic. 

§ 6. Euthanasia 

The people who support euthanasia argue from basically two points. I summarize Damien Keown's 
argument as follows: 

6.1.1. One of the main arguments advanced in favor of allowing euthanasia in the 
contemporary debate is respect for autonomy. 

This is founded on the twin claims that (1) the free choices of rational individuals should be respected, 
and that (2) all individuals have the right to dispose of their lives as they see fit. 

We find in the suttas an example of this, however the Buddha rejected it. 

As we discussed above, after the Buddha delivered a sermon on the "contemplation of the impurity" 
of the body, the monks misunderstood it and as a result sixth monks committed suicide. 

Thus the Buddha laid down a rule that suicide is not permitted and even those who incited for suicide 
speaking in praise of death also break the rule. They should be expulsed from the community 
permanently, "death would be better than life". 

This was a free choice consequent upon their evaluation of their quality of life, which they deemed to 
be insufficient to justify continued existence. In terms of respect for autonomy, therefore, their 
decision might be thought justifiable, in the sense that as competent adults it was up to them to 
dispose of their lives as they saw fit. It seems, however, that the Buddha rejected this line of argument. 

This is because, as we discussed above, suicide destroys the valuable instrument (the physical body) 
for you (1) to make progress on your spiritual path, (2) to serve others even if you are an enlightened 
person. 
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6.1.2. Apart from respect for autonomy, a second consideration sometimes 
advanced in support of euthanasia is compassion. 

Compassion is of great importance in Buddhism, particularly when linked to the notion of the 
bodhisattva. Compassion, for example, might lead one to take life in order to alleviate suffering, and 
indeed this is the second main ground on which euthanasia is advocated today. 

Motive and intention are different. Keown (1995: 62) offers a clear boundary between a motive and an 
intention. Harvey further elaborates the motive and intention: 'motive concerns the ultimate aim of an 
action, while intention concerns the more immediate goal of an action, an objective on the way to 
attaining an ultimate aim' (2000: 295). 

Such a situation is addressed in the Vinaya, in the first of the sixty or so cases to be reported after the 
precept against killing was declared. This case involves a conflict between the prohibition on taking 
life and the compassionate desire to alleviate suffering. 

The Vinaya reports: "At that time a certain monk was ill. Out of compassion the other monks spoke 
favorably to him of death. The monk died." (Vin ii.79.) 

Fortunately, the commentary expands on this rather terse account: 

"Out of compassion" means that those monks, seeing the great pain the monk was in from the illness 
felt compassion and said to him: "You are a virtuous man and have performed good deeds, why 
should you be afraid of dying? Indeed, heaven is assured for a virtuous man at the very instant of 
death." Thus they made death their aim and...spoke in favor of death. That monk, as a result of them 
speaking favorably of death, ceased to take food and shortly after died. It was because of this that 
they committed an offence."(VA.ii.464) 

It is noteworthy that those found guilty did not go so far as to actually administer euthanasia, but only 
suggested to the dying monk that he would be "better off dead." The monk himself then ceased to 
take food and died, so technically their offence was incitement to suicide. 

Despite their benevolent motive, namely that a terminal patient should be spared unnecessary pain, 
the judgement was that those involved were guilty of a breach of the precept. 

According to Buddhaghosa, the essence of their wrongdoing was that the guilty monks made death 
their aim [mara.natthika). This suggests that to make death one's aim, to will death, and a fortiori to 
embark on any course with death as one's purpose, goal or outcome, regardless of how benevolent 
the motive, is immoral from a Buddhist perspective. 

In a modern context, this prohibition would seem to include anyone who aids or abets suicide, lends 
help in the context of assisted suicide or, of course, administers euthanasia directly. 
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Although compassion is a common motive it does not here provide exoneration. From this we may 
conclude that while compassion should accompany moral acts it does not justify them, and that 
compassion is a virtue only when the end it seeks is good. 

On this point, Peter Harvey says: "An action is unwholesome if it is rooted in greed, hatred or delusion. 
Here, 'rooted in' can be seen to refer to an action's intention, to its motive or to both together. To 
advocate death on the grounds of compassion would be seen as an unwholesome act rooted in 
delusion, so that the compassion involved was unwise." (2003, 296) 

Because what is important is the intention behind the action. 

The above cases are for active euthanasia and Buddhism seems not support such actions. But how is 
passive euthanasia, which is a grey area in Buddhism. 

The commentary to the Theravada Vinaya says: But of whom there is a great illness, long-lasting, (and) 
the attending monks are wearied, are disgusted, and worry 'what now if we were to set (him) free from 
sickness?': if he, (thinking): this body being nursed does not endure, and the monks are wearied', stops 
eating, does not take medicine, it is acceptable. 

Comment: this permissible because the illness not only give troubles to the sick monk but also to the 
attendants as well. It seems that the Buddha allows this kind of passive suicide. 

6.2. More examples 

A handful of other cases are reported which have a bearing on our theme. In one case a monk, 
perhaps again motivated by compassion, appeals for the swift execution of a criminal: 

"At that time a certain monk, having gone to the place of execution, said to the executioner, "Sir, do 
not keep him in misery. By one blow deprive him of life." "Very well, your Reverence," said he, and by 
one blow deprived him of life." (Vin.iii.85) 

The monk's motive, apparently, was to spare the prisoner the mental distress of having to wait for the 
appointed time of execution. The prisoner was to have been killed anyway, and the monk's 
intervention simply brought forward the inevitable outcome. In spite of his desire to spare the 
prisoner suffering, the monk was nevertheless found guilty of a breach of the precept. 

The final case I will mention concerns a monk who assists in bringing about the death of an invalid by 
prescribing a drink that will be fatal for him: 

"At one time a certain man whose hands and feet had been cut off was in the paternal home 
surrounded by relations. A certain monk said to these people, "Reverend sirs, do you desire his 
death?" "Indeed, honored sir, we do desire it," they said. "Then you should make him drink 
buttermilk," he said. They made him drink buttermilk and he died."(Vin.iii.85) 
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6.2.1. The monk was found guilty. 

The reason why the relatives desired the death of the patient is not made clear. The circumstances 
were that an individual had suffered amputation of the hands and feet. A person in this condition 
would be able to do little for himself and would require constant attention and care. 

The family expressed the opinion that it would be better if the man died. This may have been because 
they judged his quality of life to be so poor that he would be "better off dead." Perhaps their motive 
was simply to be free of the burden of providing the care and attention he required. It may even have 
been a combination of these reasons. We are not told if the patient agreed with the view of his family 
that he should die. 

After an examination of the texts and commentaries, DK come to the following conclusion: 

(1) Although discussed in the context of monastic law, it seems fair to see the law here as defending 
what is fundamentally a moral value. In other words taking human life -- even one's own life -- seems 
to be wrong not because one is wearing an orange robe but because in the view of the texts the 
destruction of life is intrinsically immoral whether done by a monk or a layman. 

(2) With respect to euthanasia, it would seem to be wrong to commit suicide; (1) wrong to act as 
"knife-bringer" to someone seeking death; (2) wrong to emphasize the positive aspects of death and 
the negative aspects of life; (3) wrong to incite someone to kill another, and (4) wrong to assist others 
in causing death. While we might wish for more detail in the individual five or so cases relating to 
euthanasia, they all seem to suggest that it is immoral to affirm that death is better than life. 

(3) The prohibition on euthanasia does not imply a commitment to vitalism, namely the doctrine that 
life should be prolonged at all costs. Withdrawal from food and refusal of medical intervention when 
the end is right is not seen as immoral, since this is to do no more than accept death as an inevitable 
part of life. 

(4) Finally, the views that are expressed in the texts are one thing. The importance that should be 
attached to the texts as sources for resolving moral dilemmas is another. It is possible to put forward 
the argument, for instance, that since these texts are embedded in a particular cultural and historical 
framework they have little relevance to modern Western societies. On the other hand, it may be felt 
that the views expressed in canonical texts should not lightly be set aside, and should at least be the 
point of departure for reflection on contemporary moral problems. 

From the above discussion, we can see that Buddhist attitude towards suicide and euthanasia is 
complex due to various reasons. So it is very difficult to come a conclusion. 
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